CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE
The Shadow over Spain
WE slept late on the following morning, but as every-
thing is late in Spain it did not seem to matter.
We drove to Cooks and made every possible effort to
obtain " sleepers" for the night train to Madrid. It was
quite impossible, as everyone had told us it would be. We
took instead ordinary first-class tickets but were unable to
reserve places. Afterwards we changed five milk into
pesetas, losing some fifty per cent upon the deal, English
money was treated only with derision; the best offer I
could get for a five-pound note was well under a sovereign.
Later we drove round the city and harbour, both of which
were exceedingly interesting, but I was astonished to see
how little had been done to repair the disastrous effects of
the last bombardment. We returned to the Ritz for lunch,
having failed to make ourselves understood at a very
handsome cafe which offered, we had been told, the best
food in Spain. Our lunch at the Ritz, however, with its
preliminary visit to the bar, was very pleasant. Afterwards
there was only one thing of which either of us was capable,
namely, sleep. My own eyes were hot and tired and my
legs weary, and even my back was aching with the con-
tinual efforts of the last few days. We retired to our
rooms and slept until seven o'clock.
An hour or so later we made our way to the station.
The train, we were told, was an hour late; we were not
allowed upon the platform, and we sat in a wretched barn
of a waiting-room where the draughts were icy and the
odours atrocious. The only compensation was that I sat
upon our luggage, close to the door, and made friends
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